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beside himself with rage when he heard the wild ovation that
welcomed the speech of his rival. For Turgenev was indeed
his rival now as he had been of old. It was as though the
Pushkin celebrations were reduced to a duel between two
men, with Pushkin as a pretext.
"Turgenev diminished Pushkin by refusing him the title
of national poet," wrote Dostoevsky. And referring to the
admirers of his enemy, he added: "They are only hired clap-
pers, while mine are real enthusiasts." He comforted himself
by uttering a few, much applauded remarks on his own idea
of Pushkin. But he hoped to take his real revenge the fol-
lowing day.
The second session was set for June 8. Aksakov was sched-
uled to speak before Dostoevsky, but the program was sud-
denly changed and Dostoevsky took the floor first. The hall
was packed full. It was hot. After the first outburst of excite-
ment, the majority of the audience had realized that Tur-
genev had been noncommittal about the poet. What would
Dostoevsky have to say? Would he be able to explain Push-
kin's real significance? Tense minutes passed. The platform
was empty. Then suddenly Dostoevsky stepped onto it and
faced the crowd that acclaimed him. His tired, gray wrinkled
face seemed to bend under the weight of the surging ap-
plause. His body was so small and thin that it seemed to be
supported by the armature of his dress coat. Holding the
sheets of his notes in his big hands with their knotty fingers,
he waited. As the applause continued, he made an awkward
gesture asking for silence, bowed and passed his hands
through his ruddy beard. As he wrote to Anna, "What are
my successes in St. Petersburg in comparison? Nothing!"
Finally the assembly was still, and Dostoevsky began his
speech in a breathless voice which gradually gained ampli-